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WHAT THE WORKING-MEN WANT. 

BY PERCY STICKNEY GRANT. 



In the United States the lines are becoming more closely drawn 
between individualism and socialism; the fears of capital are 
more evident; the convictions of socialists more confident. Sev- 
eral moneyed organizations, as well as weighty personalities, are 
now entering the field openly or secretly against socialism. Emi- 
nent ecclesiastics have just organized a militant anti-socialistic 
union. 

IS NOT A FIGHT IN AMERICA AGAINST SOCIALISM A MISTAKE? 

Is not this marshalling of forces hasty and injudicious ? Does 
a lining up of capitalists against socialists show a sufficient under- 
standing of socialism and of democracy? Millionaires who band 
together to fight socialism certainly do not appear to appreciate 
their own power. Whatever socialism is, socialists are for the 
most part unsuccessful folk or they are dreamers or philan- 
thropists — people with a lot of imagination, pity, liking for man- 
kind. Wealth is so powerful that, if it consulted its dignity, it 
would be negligent of such critics. Through control of the in- 
stitutional side of life, it can put a stop to their voices when it 
will, and so can afford to listen long to discover if they speak 
truth or falsehood. 

" The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby. 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wing 
He can at pleasure stint their melody." 

An appeal of our times — ^not drawn from the field of ethics, 
but from the hunting field, or wherever chance and danger may 
be faced for the sheer sake of audacious combat — is, " Be a Sport !" 
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What a large opportunity lies open to the sportsman in social 
controversy ! Sympathetic attention paid the poor man's view of 
life by rich men would be the " sportiest " of propositions. Their 
generosity towards the weak, their confidence in reason and 
justice, their support of free discussion, their wager of power 
and wealth upon the result, — ^in short, their courage would excite 
our admiration. College athletics and expensive sports, on sea 
and land, seem fruitless, if the sportsman when confronted by 
human problems is thrown into a panic and will not give his 
opponent a chance; but silences him, starves him, sand-bags him. 

Socialism, however erroneous, is a serious and enthusiastic at- 
tempt to solve our economic problems. Sydney Brooks calls the 
" Labor Question " one of " insoluble conxmdrums." Let us 
Yankees try to " guess " them. Oux attack, therefore, had better 
be made upon the problem itself or upon those who are indifferent 
to it. Mr. Taft is wrong. Socialism is not our greatest problem. 
The economic conditions that worry socialists and many anti- 
socialists are our greatest problem — namely, the anomaly of a 
democratic State and an absolutist industrial system living to- 
gether. 

Conspicuous opposition to socialism contributes to the very 
method by which socialism claims it will triumph. By making 
more clean-cut their dififerences and by forcing into opposing 
ranks socialists and non-socialists the " Class Struggle " is ac- 
centuated and promoted, which Marx and his followers prophesy 
M'ill produce the disruption of society — " the social revolution " — 
and clear the way for a socialistic State. 

The Sunday-night after-meetings at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion furnish a sort of sociological exhibit where the human and 
up-to-date status of a social question can be studied. 

Socialists whom I hear, do not itch to lay hands upon other 
people's property or to reduce everj^body to a dead level of pay. 
They want what most men want — ^working and living conditions 
favorable to good health, opportunities for their children, room 
for culture, leisure for the enjoyment of music, art, nature. Our' 
problem, then, is not how to fight an " ism " — " socialism " — ^but 
how to arrange matters so as to give poor men and women more 
of what we all hunger for — the joy of life. 

The socialists whom I know are mild in their demands. They 
wish to be sure of work, and they hope for such an organization 
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of industry in the future, that their children may be sure of work. 
They do not ask to be supported by anybody's labor except their 
own, or to have their children supported by anybody's labor except 
their own. 

The new order of things, if it come, wiU not be produced by 
socialists, but by their foes. " Class struggle," " surplus values," 
" the economic interpretation of history," are not the charmed 
words that will open the door to a lovelier industrial future. So, 
in fighting socialism, the conservative classes are facing in the 
wrong direction. Their enemies are of their own household. 
Current legislation indicates the lines of future advances — what 
might be called the liquidation of privilege. Public Service Com- 
missions, Kates Commissions, Corporation Tax Laws, and not 
socialistic platforms will for a long time be responsible for our 
economic reforms. 

Socialists when they deal with political programmes ask, in 
their simplicity, for such revolutionary changes that they frighten 
the average citizen, whether capitalist or wage-earner, and for 
this reason they cannot secure an overwhelming following. They 
are firing at a target so far away that they cannot hit it. But 
while socialists are absorbed in this harmless game of long dis- 
tance and ineffective firing, our statesmen of practical sagacity 
and popular instincts will, by close range and effective shots, 
weaken monopoly and privilege. 

For instance, the limitation and even the public ownership of 
capital is coming, not through socialism, but up these steps — 
competition, monopoly, public regulation. When under competi- 
tion the highest profits are at last secured by trusts and pools, 
which practically destroy competition, then the next move by 
the consumer is to control by law the rates and prices of such 
combinations of capital. But publicly controlled capital will 
have a tendency to become publicly owned, because investors will 
fight shy of an increased public control of property with a re- 
duction of profits and will not buy the securities. This tendency 
is already seen in some public utilities. 

Again, the fight is not between socialism and individualism, as 
recent prospectuses announce. Socialism is a new form of in- 
dividualism. It proposes, under the difficult conditions of mod- 
ern industrialism, to give Just what Jeffersonianism supposed it 
gave when most Americans were farmers — an equal chance to 
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individuals. Socialists want to make the Government an umpire 
who will see that every one has a fair chance; only, to prevent 
the umpire from being biased by evil influences, socialists pro- 
pose to make the umpire more powerful than the influences. 

The one point to which the socialistic criticism of the present 
industrial regime continually returns, is that of the wage-earner's 
industrial helplessness, — now that he must secure the consent of 
the owner of machinery and of tools before he can have work or 
wages. The wage-earner is called " a proletarian," " a child of 
the abyss," " a wage-slave." The socialistic outcry is largely the 
human insistence upon individual importance and individual 
value in the face of this modern industrial helplessness. 

Many visionaries call themselves socialists because they believe 
there is much misery, ignorance and injustice that can readily 
be remedied. These persons are not theoretical socialists, not 
Marxians, but keen well-wishers to humanity, who are convinced 
that life needs to be rationalized and who are warmed by the 
intensity, comradeship and hopefulness of socialism. But, if 
there were a thoroughgoing fight made against socialism, these 
persons would be liable to join the socialist party. 

Many writers and professional men confess to each other that 
they are socialists at heart. Would it be wise to drive them to 
the necessity of absolute definition ? 

Many clerks, even business men who have made their money 
in slow and conservative fashion, are more sympathetic with the 
complaints and cures of socialism than trust magnates and high 
financiers imagine, and ought not, by a still greater sympathy 
with the "under dog," to be turned over bodily to the socialist 
party. 

Then there are the thousands of intellectual young men, col- 
lege graduates, observant, travelled, kept out of pulpits by dis- 
trusted creeds, whom we ought not to throw into further revolt. 
They contemplate our social Tsilderness with as much confident 
strength as a pioneer contemplated the forests that were to yield a 
place for his home and fields of corn. These young men can live 
on little ; they despise social ambition ; they cannot be frightened, 
and they ransack the world for sociological facts. You meet 
them at settlement-houses, upon philanthropic committees, in the 
Capitol at Albany opposing bills injurious to dwellers in tenement 
houses, in meetings where speakers say what they think, often 
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in missions and parish houses where there is practical work done 
for the poor. These youths seem always to be singing Whitman's 
hymn: 

"Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson. 
Pioneers! O pioneers!" 

Again, why fight socialism, when we discover, wherever radical- 
ism comes into power, no alarming transformation, but con- 
servative and generally approved results. John Burns, in Eng- 
land, Briand in France, and the Mayor of Milwaukee, all 
point this moral. Of Emil Seidel, the Socialist Mayor of Mil- 
waukee, the "New York Evening Post" of July 11th says: 
" Scarcely a day passes that he does not do some sensible thing in 
a simple way that no one had thought of before." 

DISLOYALTY AND INGRATITUDE ARE TO-DAY THE CHAEACEBISTIOS 
OF THE WOBKING-CLASSES AS EXPEEIENCED BY THBIE EMPLOYEES. 

The newspaper-reading public and conservative business men 
when confronted by the labor problem are often confused by the 
behavior of working-men toward employers famous for their kind- 
ness. During the Pullman strike, it was hard for the public to 
understand how the employees of the Pullman Company could 
be so hostile and could commit acts of violence. Had not Mr. 
Pullman given them an ideal town to live in, all at his own ex- 
pense ? 

A like wonderment beheld the strike of the National Cash 
Eegister employees, at Dayton, Ohio, where John H. Patterson 
and his associates had done everything they could think of to 
make the inside and the outside of their factories attractive, and 
to brighten and enrich the lives of their employees; where the 
employers were as proud of their services to their employees and 
to the community as they were proud of their business success — 
employers who almost broke their hearts over the ingratitude of 
their work-people. 

Similar cases are so numerous that a recent writer, J. Thayer 
Lincoln, a distinguished graduate of Harvard, a sympathizer 
with working-men, whom he knows, both as a manufacturer and 
as a philanthropist, has made the deliberate statement, without 
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bitterness, but the result of observation, that the better the em- 
ployer treats his hands the worse his hands treat him. 

The working-man is certainly ungrateful, and ingratitude is 
that fault in the poor which philanthropists can least endure. 
Among religious and philanthropic workers there is a constant 
secession, because they do not find gratitude among their needy 
beneficiaries. 

Gratitude is not a test of beneficence and ought not to be 
expected. It puts the giver upon a pedestal and the recipient upon 
his knees. Even great natures do not easily discover gratitude 
among their virtues. Goethe found gratitude so difficult that, 
when he was a young man, he cultivated it by special exercise. 
Seated in his room, he called before his mind friends and relatives 
who had given him the objects his eyes beheld, and thereupon 
he mentally thanked them. Dr. Samuel Johnson and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds became friends over the discovery of their mutual an- 
tipathy to gratitude. In a house where they were both calling 
and met for the first time, a lady of the company continually be- 
moaned the death of a friend. " At any rate, madam," broke in 
Sir Joshua, "you have been relieved of a burden of gratitude." 
It was this astute reading of human nature by the painter that 
won Dr. Johnson. 

Ingi-atitude is as frequent among the needy as among working- 
men. A common explanation fits both cases : More than two thou- 
sand years ago Aristotle read the philanthropist's riddle when 
he pointed out that gratitude is less keen than benevolence, be- 
cause it is more agreeable to give than to receive. The benefactor 
enjoys himself more than the beneficiary.* 

But a more economic and personal explanation of the working- 
man's ingratitude can be found. The working-man's great com- 
plaint to-day is his helplessness, and it is perfectly clear that 
whatever increases this sense of helplessness will really increase 
bis outcry. Working-men don't like to have things done for 
them. The more that is done for them the more they feel in 
the power of the person who is responsible even for their benefits. 
Paradoxically enough, whatever the man of power, the capitalist, 
the employer does, out of a good heart or philanthropic intent, 
or even from shrewd business perception, to alleviate, as he sup- 
poses, the hardships of his working-people,— by good tenements, 

» Ethics, Bk. IX, Ch. VII. 
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by kindergartens, by factory luncheon-rooms, by lectures, garden 
villages, etc., etc., etc., — he is, as a matter of fact, making his 
working-men feel their dependence, with the result that some of 
the most serious explosions of indignation have taken place amid 
the fairest environment that can surround the conditions of toil. 

There is another reason for the working-man's ingratitude to 
his employer. Working-men say that if the company can afford 
all these extras, these adornments and additions to the comfort 
of their people, then it can afford to pay higher salaries. Of 
the two methods of distributing a surplus, the working-man pre- 
fers the latter. He would rather take his chances in an ordinary 
factory with higher wages and use the addition to his income as 
he pleases. 

In other words, the working-man realizes, or, at any rate, as- 
serts, that he himself is paying for the improved tenements, for 
the parks, for the libraries, for the comforts and conveniences 
of the superior factories, for kindergartens, for lessons in cooking, 
for lectures, for flower - gardens, for flower - boxes outside the 
windows, etc., etc., and while he is paying the bill for all these 
things he finds the world at large praising his employer as a 
notable philanthropist, and in his heart he regards this as a sham. 
At any rate, he would rather be his own philanthropist. 

The industrial system that depends, in the last resort, upon 
gratitude is a psychological mistake. The bond in economic life 
that holds employer and employed cannot be a weak and exploded 
virtue; it mtlst be something strong and reliable. Gratitude 
cannot be the cement between classes in a democracy. Men are 
not, cannot and ought not to be held to their work and em- 
ployer by gratitude, but by the broadest justice. 

THE WOEKING-MAN-, WHETHER HE HAS REASONS FOE GRATITUDE 
OB KOT, IS CERTAINLY NOT LOTAL TO HIS EMPLOYERS. 

"Take any of our great and successful establishments," says 
the " American Foundryman," " and get into touch with the man- 
agement and you will find the universal complaint of the disloyalty 
of the men. See the men, on the other hand, and you will find 
the irritation due to arbitrary and unjust treatment, the existence 
of conditions repugnant to an independent spirit, etc. One need 
not then wonder why oftentimes the percentage of changes in the 
shop organization amounts to over one hundred per cent, annually 
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How much greater would have been the success of the business 
pecuniarily, as well as the prosperity of the community, had 
more attention been given to the feelings of the actual wage- 
earner."* 

Loyalty is an old, clan spirit and attached a man to a man of 
his own blood who was his chieftain; it attached the subject to a 
King as to a God-given leader and protector. Industrial con- 
ditions do not reproduce this relationship. The employer and 
employee do not acknowledge identity of interest. They treat 
each other, on the whole, as enemies. Labor is a "commodity" 
to be purchased by capital. How can you expect loyalty from 
a commodity? 

If one listens for any length of time to working-men discussing 
these matters, he discovers that the way out of the difficulty is 
not an " insoluble conundrum," but is a simple and logical step. 
It is nothing less than an application of self-government to in- 
dustry. 

Democracy in its principle accords with the modern conception 
of divine activity, which is a working from within, not from 
without. The old idea of God as sovereign, sitting outside of 
creation and ruling it, gave the prototype to the divine authority 
of kings; in fact, to all arbitrary power. The idea of a god 
inside the universe, ruling through the laws of nature, the mod- 
em position, is the prototype of self-government. This centrif- 
ugal force is the method of democracy — it issues from within 
the ranks of people and not from a privileged position outside. 

When an industrial magnate claims to run his enterprises by 
"divine right," as conspicuously happened not long ago, he is 
logical, for our industrialism is still under absolutism and has 
not passed into the democratic or self-governing stage. In re- 
ligion and in politics we have largely turned to a theory, and to 
some extent to a practice, where sovereignty operates from within 
rather than from without; it can be only a matter of time when 
this philosophy and practice govern industry. 

Our best educators have given up the attempt to secure dis- 
cipline by the exercise of authority from above and are attempting 
to produce a maturer attitude toward conduct on the part of 
their pupils by leaving discipline more in the hands of the stu- 
dents themselves. They have met with most encouraging results. 

* Transactions of the American Foundryman's Association, p. 197. 
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I'wenty-five years ago the participation by Harvard students 
in the Republican Presidential Torch-light Procession through 
the streets of Boston, was something of an orgy, ending in a 
good deal of a fight. I saw the Taft procession. It was like an 
Anniversary Day parade of the Brooklyn Sunday-schools. I was 
so astonished that I inquired the reason. The whole matter, it 
seems, had been taken up by the class presidents, — students, — 
who put the men on their honor with the sober and well-behaved 
results I beheld. If self-government among young, hot-blooded 
students can do that, it can do anything. 

The working-man has secured a measure of industrial self- 
government through Trades-Unionism, which lifts him from the 
position of abject dependence upon the will of his employer and 
makes collective bargains on a higher level of consideration and 
mutual contract than he could make alone. By being a member 
of a trades-union a working-man has something to say about 
the business with which he is connected. In fact, he has a great 
deal to say abotit the way in which the business must treat 
him. And this, to a certain extent, is satisfactory to his instinct 
of independence and his love of having a say in that which orders 
his life. But trades-unionism cannot solve the Labor Question; 
for if it were to go to the limit of complete organization we 
should have this picture : On one hand, organized capital ; on the 
other hand, organized labor, the two related to each other by 
trade agreements or contracts. But this basis of industry cannot 
be final in a democracy, for it imm^ediately separates the popu- 
lation of citizens, who are supposed to be equal before the law 
and equal at the polls, into two opposing industrial camps and 
paves the way to socialism by intensifying the " class struggle." 

The highly enlightened effort of the United States Steel Com- 
pany to have its employees buy its stock and so to share in its 
profits is notable and a great step in the right direction. Mr. 
Carnegie, as well as Mr. Ingalls, of the "Big Four," preaches 
profit-sharing as the next industrial step. Profit-sharing as an in- 
dustrial cement is surely much stronger than gratitude. 

BUT THEEE AEE INDICATIONS OF FUETHEE PABTICIPATION OE THE 

WOEKING-PEOPIE IN THE MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTEIAL ENTEE- 

PEISES WITH WHICH THEY AEE CONNECTED AS EMPLOYEES. 

" In my reorganizing work in factories," says the successful 
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industrial engineer, H. F. S. Potter, "I have found that where 
there is a tendency to centralize power in a one-man regime the 
growth of the enterprise is narrowed to just the scope of that one's 
capabilities. Whereas if every individual in the organization is 
given the opportunity and the privilege to express his views and 
his reasons for them in matters regarding which they may be 
of value; if whatever there is good in that presented is accepted 
for what it is worth, then at once the management is reinforced 
by the potential Icnowledge possessed by the brains of the whole." 

The advantages of democracy are not to be looked for only in 
those ends that it expects in common with all government, such 
as safety and justice; or even in those results in which democracy 
may be richer, such as freedom, self-respect and opportunity. 
The advantages of democracy are to hie found in its method of 
operation, whereby the citizen, having to assist in the process of 
government, develops qualities of statesmanship, — judgment, fore- 
sight, patience, honesty, sympathy, — and must consequently be- 
come a more highly organized and experienced personality, with a 
profounder social consciousness than the average subject of a king. 

Lyman Abbott claims, with good reason, " that when the world 
learned it could have a State without a King and a Church with- 
out a Bishop, it had taken a long step towards learning that there 
could be a shop without a boss." 

In the printing-rooms of the "Boston Glohe," I am told, the 
"boss" of the printers is selected by the printers themselves. 
far from being an easier taskmaster than the " boss " selected 
formerly by the owner, there is a more severe discipline in the 
printing-room than ever before, because an offender now against 
the rules of the printing-room has no longer the sympathy of 
his fellows and merely the ill-will of the owner, but he has the 
ill-will of his fellows as well; and if his behavior or disobedience 
has been flagrant, he is dismissed at the direction of the " boss " 
and with the consent of his fellows, in a fashion that makes it 
difficult for him to get work elsewhere. Such a method exhibits 
public opinion harnessed to industry. 

"Towering over President and State Governors," says James 
Bryce, in his " American Commonwealth," " over Congress and 
State Legislatures, over conventions and the vast machinery of 
party, public opinion stands out in the United States as the source 
of power." 
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Public opinion has been an important factor in settling strikes 
and lockouts, where a passive and suffering public gave a verdict 
for one side or the other which had weight with the disputants. 
But what a range there is for public opinion within the body 
of workers ! How dominating an influence under a democratic 
organization of industry ! This field, — that of public opinion ap- 
plied to industrial life, — ^remains yet to be capitalized. 

IN^DUSTEIAL HELPLESSNESS OONTRONTS POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE. 

The feeling of industrial helplessness which is the incubus upon 
the spirit of the working-man, is contemporaneous with the teach- 
ings of independence which proceed from democratic institutions 
and from modern science with its weakening of traditional au- 
thority. 

Others besides the workers see their helplessness. The Hon. 
John Bigelow, whose great age loaded with public services has 
spanned most of our national existence, wrote, ia 1908, to Gov- 
ernor Hughes : 

" With, food enough produced in the United States to nourish twice its 
population, the average wage-earner can lay up nothing, can provide few 
privileges, and practically no recreation." 

How different from the reality were the hopes of our young 
Eepublic! The expectations of the visionaries of the first half- 
century were well voiced by William BUery Channing. In Ms 
lecture on " Self-Culture," delivered in Boston in 1838, he de- 
clared : " The grand distinction of the times is the emerging of 
the people from brutal degradation, the gradual recognition of 
their rights, the gradual diffusion among them of the means of 
improvement and happiness, the creation of a new power in the 
Sfate — ^the power of the people." 

What now do we hear from a voice raised in the same neigh- 
borhood seventy-two years later: Mr. Eoosevelt, addressing the 
Alumni of Harvard College, at Cambridge, in June, 1910, had 
to confess that our democracy had not met the expectation of 
its well-wishers. " 1 found everywhere (in Europe) a certain 
disheartened sense that we had not come up to our ideals as there 
was ground for believing that we ought to have come; that we 
had not achieved them as we ought to have achieved them; and 
every instance of corruption, of demagogy, of the unjust abuse 
of wealth, the unjvist use of wealth to the detriment of the 
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public, or the improper acceptance by the public that mere wealth 
in and of itself constituted a claim to regard in the community, 
every instance of brutal materialism on our part, every time that 
it was made evident that the attitude of this country was such 
as ought not to be the attitude of a democracy founded on the 
principles upon which ours was founded — every such instance 
served to dim the ideal that the name America conjured up in the 
minds of those in foreign lands." 

A great deal of what we call socialism is only democracy get- 
ting its second wind. Disappointment at the results of political 
democracy was inevitable. The modern experiment of democracy, 
it must be remembered, coincided with those great mechanical 
inventions, the cotton-gin, the spinning-jenny, steam, electricity, 
etc., which by making it possible to rxm thousands of machines 
under one roof have encouraged concentration of capital. The 
kit of tools of the old-fashioned workman is now an archaeological 
curiosity; our skilled workmen are dependent upon access to ma- 
chinery capitalistically owned. Political independence and in- 
dustrial dependence cannot live together. The same man cannot 
represent both without complaint and confusion. The same coun- 
try cannot contain both without disrupting ebullitions. 

Wonderful things are happening in our times. The belief is 
gaining ground that destitution can be abolished; that if men 
will be brotherly the earth will be nearer heaven. A new re- 
ligion has taken possession of millions, some of whom call them- 
selves atheists. The working-people of many lands have reached 
a new understanding among themselves and have banded to- 
gether in an optimism of outlook, a joyousness of spirit and a 
self-sacrificing compact, such as in the past has only illuminated 
periods of religious exaltation. The lowly man no longer feels 
lonely. The doubter no longer is worried by dogma. Within 
life itself has been found new grounds of faith, new and far- 
reaching fellowship. The world was never so friendly a spot to 
the human spirit as it is to-day. The Hebrew on the eve of the 
Messianic coming ; the Southern slave on the threshold of eman- 
cipation; the crusader in sight of the Holy Sepulchre— must have 
had the exultant expectations, " the thrills," as we say, that a 
glim.pse of industrial brotherhood, upon a purely human basis, is 
giving millions of wage-earners to-day. 

"Eeleased from monastic and oppressive regulation, from the 
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hurt of body and imprisonmeiit of mind, the people of the Renais- 
sance," says Professor Eudolf Eucken, "burst into freedom of 
classical speculation and gained cheer, enthusiasm, power." 

^Tiy have our masses not the joy and enthusiasm of the people 
of the Eenaissance? Modern life represents a new freedom and 
self-confidence, but they are only partially distributed. The free- 
dom and the exhilaration that the working-people of the Renais- 
sance enjoyed, our working-people have lost through industrial 
helplessness. This is a serious loss, not only because a great epoch 
has dawned upon a divided civilization, but because the majority 
of the people through industrial helplessness are not in a position 
to join the privileged few in using the modern enlightenment to 
the good of all in greater discoveries, art, letters and relationships. 
We are all losers if we permit any class to lack freedom and self- 
confidence. We are only completely gainers by the mental en- 
franchisement of our time, when all classes work together for 
discovery, for increase of wealth, for the spread of material bene- 
fits, and for the highest individual and social development. 

Percy Stiokney Grant. 
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